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By Henry S. Jenkinson 
MORE single-minded, hard-working genius than 


BEETHOVEN 
hoven there never was. 
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Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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BEETHOVEN 
_ By Henry S. Jenkinson oa 
A MORE single-minded, hard-working genius than Beet- — 
good food, drink, t 


hoven there never was. He was intensely religious (though 


not an orthodox Churchman) and regarded nature and his art 
as revelations. “ Music is a more lofty revelation than all wis- 
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He had reached the goal which neither the world nor ill- 
health could prevent his attaining. This goal—this supreme 
achievement in terms of mature musical compositions, consists 
of the 9th Symphony, the Mass in D, the last five Piano Sonatas 
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Unitarians and Immortality 
Sin,—Some acknowledgment is due to Mr. Cleobury for his : 
* in your issue of June 12. He is a liberal-minded ail 
Beethoven said of his earlier works, “ there is “a coherent 
feeling there but little art.” The feeling is certainly there, but whole.” That .position taken during se 
he had not yet developed the necessary technique; he was using by Uniterians, who have objected to the tendency “tae 
the stereotyped sonata form of Mozart and Haydn to express a which is 
power. human emotions and his sense of the universe, and the ia 
effect is one of squareness at times. In 1817, ten years before " : ae * 
Among the beliefs of Unitarians the Fatherhood of or 
he died he said, “ now I know how to compose,” and not only foremost _ To me that involves faith in the Ba 
was the form developed as a suitable skeleton for his ideas but of God. 
the ideas had developed too. see how I can hold that God is the Father of man, ~ Aa 
he broad and lofty forehead of a Rembrandt not stretch beyond the years we pass on carth. Sa 
in, with eyes that were intensely alive. He, like me, the doctrine of immortality is central. If I may a 
long, lonely country walks. Einstein plays the reference, I venture to mention a crisis I passed 2% 
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CHURCH SERVICES 
pont By Magnus C. Ratter 
ME early ; spend some minutes in meditation while the 
organ prelude is being played. Smile to your neighbour. 


| a the hymns heartily. Their words have a message. 
All our ymns are beautiful poems, they merit deep and long 


Most of our people listen to the sermon thoughtfully : they 
son This is good. 
Yet, remember, it is the prayer that t what 


would otherwise be a lecture into a sermon. Even if the words 


of the preacher are poor words, the vibrant silence of prayer 


can make ordinary words say extraordinary 
Do not open a handbag, or cough, or stir. 


Congrega- 
tional prayer can be greater than Bach, Handel, or a Prom 
Concert. 


At close of service, greet your neighbour. Do not overdo 
welcome to strangers but say they are welcome next Sunday. 
Mention your own name as you shake hands. 

If you enjoyed the service, say so, to your neighbour. If 
you did not, at least you enjoyed the final Amen. 

If you have vacant seats in your car fill up with folks 
ing your way : drop them at bus or rail stop where you must 
ve their route. Get their telephone. You might pick them 
up another Sunday. 

_ At homie, tell others they missed something good. Don't 
blame them for small congregations. Church attendance is 


A Church is a circle of friends. The Lord's Supper, in its 
inni was a church social, with a serious social sig- 
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It must be difficult to choose a collection of poems for 
children, for not all adults know what children like. 


The other Sunday whilst staying at Maidstone I was shown 
a birthday present by the little girl of the family. It was The 
Golden Staircase poems for children chosen by Lucy Chis- 
holm, published by Thomas Nelson at 15s. 


I spent a very happy time indeed looking through the 
book and having poems read to me by the owner of it. The 
anthology must be almost perfect for it includes most of the 
well-known ones by R. L. S. Lewis Carroll and such staunch 
favourites, but also three hundred modern copyright poems 
by such poets as Walter de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, Mary 

ves. 


There was a charming one by Joyce Kilmer which 
copied out. It was i It 


And then the last verse was typical of the poet : 


Saint Mary and Saint Joseph 
And Saint Elizabeth, 
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The Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly and at 
will be the Rt. Hon. Lord Pakenham. It is 


if re Was a 
a In blue and silver drest, 
‘e, She sang to God in Heaven, 
. And God within her breast. 
La It flooded me with pleasure, 
; It pierced me like a sword, 
7 When this young maiden sang, “ My soul 
u Doth magnify the Lord.” 
i 
Pray for our poets now, 
iz And at the hour of death. 
——— 
| Vv ys. ng irie il wise Occasion Religious Press Week 
offers, mention your church to them. 
If you have missed a friend at church ask the Minister 
about them: then send a card, hoping they are well. Say 
you missed them. 
| 
Pn The week wili be inaugurated at a luncheon to HE 
\4 
| IT OCCURRED TO ME 
religious press during the week. 
rT By Mariel Hilton The main success of the week will depend ! 
extent to which it is observed in local churches. 
i Cat lovers will be pleased to know that a second edition _been fixed so as to cover two Sundays to give , 
| of The Cosmic Cat, by Muriel Barber, has been published by whith 
. The author is a member of our Hastings church and those preach on the Religious Press on one of these occasions a1 | 
who enjoy her talks at the Women's League and Literary 
society the flair she has for research on all manner of mong Omg oon. , | 
unusual subjects. This flair is revealed in the extraordinary __ While it is recognized that each religious group will be : 
number of facts, stories, legends, proverbs, epitaphs and super- primarily concerned with its own publication it is the hope of . 
stitions that she has gathered together im this book. the Organizing Committee that stress will be made upon the : 
p fact that this ts a combined effort of all religious newspapers. 
Cats are certainly strange and wonderful creatures; they se : 
fascinate some and repel others, but whatever the response to Churches 
these creatures, this book cannot fail to interest the reader. Inquirer can obtain the same from The Inquirer on : 
. application. Back numbers for propaganda purposes can be | 
Miss Barber reveals her wide and varied reading in also obtained. 7 
religion, folk lore, literature and the arts, and all these have : 
Hume's Thirteen Principal Upanishads At one time in India THE INQUIRER 
~ Monkey-doctrine latter involved much runnin g OGce 
about, “business” But “Cat-doctrine™ meant stilincss. 
Priends of the cat will study to be quict. Sebecripuon Rates 6d per annem (post free) 
Miss Barber makes us realize mystery one-ness Gerdes Londen, 
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